5. STEEL FOUNDATIONS

CIVILIZED LIVING makes big demands on metals. A
well-fitted house claims large quantities of iron, steel, copper,
and a long list of other metals. There are the iron ranges
or gas-cookers in kitchens, and fire-bars in parlours. There
are iron shovels, buckets, saucepans, vacuum cleaners,
pianos, and sewing-machines. Indirectly the demand is
greater: the clothes we wear are woven on steel looms
driven by steel engines and transported by steel loco-
motives travelhng on steel rails Add all the home3
together and you get the measure of demand for metals.

The amount of metal a country produces is a good
gauge to its civilized usages. If Tsarist Russia consumed
a minute quantity of steel, and produced still less, we can
safely conclude that the homes of her 160 million subjects
were less civilized, as was indeed the fact.

Considering the immense size of its territory, the iron
and steel industiy of Tsarist Russia was absurdly small.
How small in relation to today's production may be seen
by the fact that all but 3^ per cent, of Soviet iron and
steel comes from new or completely reconstructed mills.

Furthermore, the industry was concentrated in one or
two localities instead of spreading out widely and healthily.
Russia depended mainly on the blast-furnaces of the
south. The Donbas and Dnieper districts provided nearly
three-quarters of Russia's pig iron. What if the Donbas
had been seized by Britain or Germany ?

The other centre in the Ural Mountains which accounted
for the remaining quarter of Russian pig iron had in
ancient days supplied the greater part of Europe with
metals: its iron industry still persisted, but with the
technique of the eighteenth century. The atmosphere was
feudal. The forges were toys. The capitalist Donbas
industry had left the feudal Urals high and dry. And
yet even the capitalist Tsarist Donbas lingered so far
behind Soviet achievement that three of the largest works